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man's height of courage and his pacifying statesmanship had  CHAP,
done much to redeem his name. He had received triumphal
honours in South Africa on his way home to face his parlia-
mentary judges. At Port Elizabeth he spoke of the "unctuous
rectitude" of insular opinion.1
Once more he met the Colonial Secretary at the Colonial Office
towards the end of January 1897. Lord Selborne, who made a
third at the meeting, wrote immediately afterwards an invalu-
able account.2 From it what follows is taken.
Rhodes opened with his usual grandeur or grandiosity of self-
assurance. He was good enough to agree that the only possible
policy had been followed since "Mr. Chamberlain had been given
away by Lord Rosmead at Pretoria". But then the colloquy
came to close quarters.
MB. RHODES: . . . Was it inevitable that the Select Committee of the
House of Commons should reopen a healing soro and do incalculable
mischief? If he were Mr. Chamberlain ho would use his majority in the
House to refuse the reappointment of the Committee; at any rate, need
the Government whips force their men to vote for the Committee when
they want to vote against it? The bost thing by far was "no Committee",
the groimd alleged being the completeness and exhaustiveness of the
Cape enquiry; the next best thing would be that the cables should not
be made public; he and his friends would go to the Clock Tower sooner
than produce thorn; ... he harped again and again and again on the evil
which the publication of the cables would do to England in her relations
with foreign countries for years to come, and in South Africa; he urged
that any personal sacrifice was preferable to this.
MB. CHAMBE.ELAIN expressed his opinions very freely on the proceed-
ings of Mr. Hawksley and the attempts to blackmail himself; he pointed
out that the abandonment of the Committee was now impossible and
that it was Mr. Hawksley and Mr. Stead who had made it impossible
by the mystery they had raised about the cables and the complicity of
the C.O. and by their unceasing gossip; that he quite admitted that there
were reasons of public consideration which made the publication of the
telegrams most inexpedient...; that for himself he had no fear; he had
been greatly annoyed at the way he had been treated, he imputed no
1  Basil Williams, Cecil Rhodes, pp.     between Mr,  Chamberlain and Mr.
278-279.                                            Rhodes at which I only was present,
2  Entitled "Notes of an Interview    to-day at C.O.", January 26, 1897.